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Further Discoveries in Crete. 


Like other Cretan traditions, the claim of the island to have 
had a hundred cities is proving not altogther vain. Remains 
of primitive settlements, too considerable to have been vil- 
lages, are coming to light at far more points of the Cretan 
coast than bear a name in classical atlases. There are half a 
dozen such in a part only of the eastern half isle, and the re- 
cent exploration of two among these supplies a key to the rest. 
One now suspects a ‘“‘Mycenzan” site in every larger plain of 
the periphery. So far as searched at present, these towns show 
little or no sign of having continued into the historic period. 
Their civilization was blotted out with the “Mycenzan” de- 
nomination. The succeeding class of remains is found for the 
most part higher up inland, on difficult heights or in remote 
gorges. The coastal plains were secure no longer. An age of 
sea-faring and communication between ancient seats of luxur- 
ious life had given way to one of local and jejune develop- 
ment. But why and how we may only guess. 

The crown of the great Cretan civilization was in Mindan 
Knossos. No other site in the island has furnished, or is likely 
to furnish, evidences of so high artistic achievement. But 
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there is at least one notable site better preserved. Knossos, 
owing to its revival in later epochs and the proximity of its 
site to the medieval capital of Crete, has suffered wreck and 


plunder beyond other sites. Much knowledge and more imag- 
ination are required to invest with full significance its “shorn 
and parcelled ruin,” which, lying low in a featureless valley, 
conveys no immediate impression of magnificence. One must 
study its cracked and faded fragments of fresco, and look nar- 
rowly into the work of its reliefs and stone vases, to realize 
why it claims to rival Mycenez in interest. The house must 
be reconstituted from its furniture, rather than the furniture 
from the house. 

The ordinary visitor, not a specialist, will, therefore, prefer 
the ruin at Phaestos, on the south of the island, the full reve- 


lation of which has certainly been the sensation of the past 
spring. When Professor Halbherr announced in 1900 that he 
had begun upon a lesser Knossos no one expected that he and 
his Italian colleagues were to find in the event a palace more 
uniform, complete and imposing. What they have now laid 
bare stands alone in Crete as a spectacle. Even those fresh 
from the Mycenz walls and the Treasury of Atreus, or even 
from Egypt and Syria, must admire the broad staircases and 
majestic courts of Phestos, all on so intelligible a plan and 
preserved to a point which excites without overtaxing imagi- 
nation. The ruin covers a promontory of rock. Far below 


the greatest of Cretan plains stretches to Mount Dicte in the 
blue distance. Ilda hangs right over the site, and through a 
gap in the screen to west show the snows of Sphakia, all three 
high masses of the Cretan relief being visible from this one 
point. In so superb a setting it is the more pity Phestos 
should be so difficult of attainment. It may, indeed, be 
reached in an hour from the sea, but it is from the stormy, 
harbourless Libyan Sea. A steamer that had landed its pas- 
sengers in the sunrise calm at Dybaki would often be unable 
to re-embark them at noon. One must ride, therefore, from 
Candia, making a three days’ expedition, which will include 
also Gortyna; but the days are long and the paths are rough. 
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This palace of Phestos is contained in a vast rectangle, ob- 
vious at first sight. There has been an earlier structure, but 
the building now revealed is of one character and period—that 
of the acme of the Mycenzan age in Crete. The visitor, ap- 
proaching from the north, sees from a terrace, the ruin below 
distinguished into three main quarters. On his left a broad 
stairway descends to a spacious paved court, containing an 
altar, and tiers of stone seats built up against the rock, evi- 
dently to hold an Assembly. Flanking this on the east and 
raised high above it is the main building, entered by a truly 
majestic flight of steps, extending the full. width of the fine 
pillared hall attheir head. But the entrance from without is 
from the opposite side, where a second and larger paved court 
stretches to the brink of the precipice. Thence is admittance 
not only to the pillared vestibule and main hall, but to a 
double rank of galleries, and a maze of small chambers to 
southward, which form the third quarter. This great court, 
round which the walls and doors are admirably preserved, vies 
with the region on the west, where the two main stairways 
meet, as the best point of view on the site. To one standing 
in it the uses of the various blocks about it are manifest. Here 
were the living and sleeping rooms of men, there of women. 
Their common hall of assembly occupies half another side; the 
store galleries for the’produce of the plain fill the other half. 
Inthe chambers to south they bathed, worshipped, and lodged 


their retainers and their beasts. 

All this is constructed of an excellent limestone, which has 
retained its sharp and square outlines, while the Knossian 
gypsums have crumbled and collapsed. The general impres- 
sion, therefore, is the more convincing. But in details the in- 
feriority of Phzstos is unquestionable. The elaborate fres- 


coes, the sculptered friezes, and the delicate plaster relief of 
Knossos were never here. Phzstos was provincial. It could 
command good stone and good masons, but not the materials 
or the men for the more subtle crafts. The noble shell was 
decorated only in the rudest manner, and its ruin is not com- 


parable to that of Knossos as a museum of art. On its plaster- 
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ed walls appear none but conventional patterns of a primitive 
sort; the only sculptured thing of any note yet found is a frag- 
ment of shell; the clay vases are interesting, but of common 
ware, and fine stone vases have not come to light at all; trink- 
ets in the precious metals or stones have not been found, and 
two small tablets make a poor show beside the immense clay 


library of Knossos. Indeed, all the smaller finds are conspicu- 
ously wanting. For example, clay impressions of lost signet 
intaglios, a most valuable class of which Knossos has yielded 
to Mr. Evans scores of admirable examples, and Zakro some 
hundreds to me, remain unrepresented among the Italian dis- 
coveries, 


Certain problems raised by these mid-Cretan excavations it 
was hoped would be resolved by exploration in the east of the 
island, the reputed home of the Eteocretan aborigines. There 
a non-Greek tongue long survived, and at Przsos a short in- 
scription, couched in this language, but in Greek script, had 
actually been found. The further exploration of that site by 
the British School of Athens has, indeed, resulted in a second 
inscription, broken and imperfect, but containing more words. 
But no writing in the primitive scripts has come to light there, 
nor indeed anywhere else in East Crete but at Zakro. Nor has 
Preesos, while yielding to Mr. Bosanquet several notable ob- 
jects, been fruitful of anything else having much bearing on 
the prehistoric problems. Its remains seem to be the leavings 
of earlier plunderers on the site of a comparatively wealthy 
community of the Hellenic and Hellenistic ages. 

What the Eteocretan capital, however, has failed to produce 
has come in abundance from two unknown sites, Zakro and 
Gorynia. These, to compare small to great, stand to one an- 


other as Phestos to Knossos. Gorynia is the more complete 
and comprehensible. Indeed, it is the most perfect example 
yet discovered of a small “Mycenzan” town, uncontaminated 
with later remains, and at this moment after the two great pal- 
aces, it is the “sight” best worth visiting in Crete. It lies on 
the deep gulf of Mirabello at the head of the lowest and short- 
est pass to the south coast. Unobserved till now, though close 
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to the main road from Candia to Setria, it was discovered by 
the perseverance of the American lady, Miss Harriet Boyd, 
who has been directing its excavation. Her workmen have 
now laid bare two narrow and tortuous streets, paved, and here 
and there ascending by flights of steps, on either hand of 
which are preserved to a considerable height houses of stone 
with party-walls of brick. This style of structure, often sus- 
pected on A®gean sites, has never been actually found before. 
The two streets converge towards a large building of fine 
masonry, on the highest point of the knoll, in which it is easy 
to recognize the house of the local chieftain or governor. The 
contents of these buildings are as interesting as their struc- 
ture. If almost everything in precious metal has vanished 
everything in bronze seems to have remained in the shape of 
weapons, tools, and vessels. Among the many clay vases oc- 
cur complete specimens of types previously inferred from frag- 
ments only; and among the chambers is one which, from the 
objects and symbols found in it, may safely be inferred to have 
been a small shrine. 

These houses, however, and their contents, though the more 
intelligible from belonging all to one primitive epoch, are, for 
that reason, less instructive than the scantier remains which I 
found at Zakro. (For these illustrate all the immense interval 
between the Neolithic and Hellenic ages. Zakro lay (and lies) 
remote from any centre of civilization, behind high mountains 
on the extreme southeast angle of Crete. But every captain 
of sailing craft in the Levant knows its safe bay, and there the 
sponge fleets, bound in spring for the Libyan shore, muster, 
take in water, receive the blessing of a priest, and await a fa- 
vouring norther. It is not wonderful, therefore, that the little 
plain of Lower Zakro is full of primitive remains, mostly like 
those of Gorynia, illustrating the close of the “‘Mycenzan” age. 
There are, however, earlier things, for a pit in the limestone 
rock had been filled with discarded vessels in clay and stone 
belonging toa previous epoch. Vases in a delicate painted 
fabric of the same type as the “Kamdres” ware of mid-Crete 
occurred here, but they seem more deeply affected by foreign 
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influences. The caves about the plain contained still earlier 
evidence, having been used for sculpture in an age verging on 
the Neolithic. But the native objects from all these sources 
are mixed with elements of outside origin, parallel to things 
Cypriote and Egyptian. 

The main site has suffered greatly from denudation, but the 
ruins of the town show it to have been of more massive char- 
acter than that at Gorynia. The houses have like party-walls 
of brick, but their outer walls are true “Cyclopean.” They are 
also of great size; one, for example, was found to contain over 
20 chambers, and, utterly ruined though it was, it yielded over 
7o vases besides many fragments, and objectsin silver, bronze, 
and stone. The most productive structure lies on the crown 
of the knoll, a fragment of a large group of connected blocks, 
which probably formed the residence of the chief. In one 
room of this were found not only the two inscribed tablets 
mentioned above, but a deposit of bronze implements and 
vases, among which one with decoration of shells and mariné 
stars may claim to be the most graceful of “Mycenzean”’ cera- 
mic products. Here, too, were found the hundreds of impres- 
sions of lost signets, already allued to, lying in a heap as if 
once contained in a box, long ago perished. The separate 
types represented number 150, and illustrate in a remarkable 
way not only late “Mycenzan” glyptic art, but also “Mycen- 
zan” religious symbolism, For instance, we note several bull- 
headed human figures, associated in two cases with women 
draped in the typical flounced skirts of the period, pre-Greek 
Minotaurs and Ariadnes. So well preserved are these impres- 
sions that it has been possible to take casts of them for study 
in England. 

The general result of east Cretan exploration seems likely to 
establish the fact that the Pan-Aegean civilization, which it is 
agreed to call “Mycenean,” was foreign in that part of the 
island; and that the native civilization, existing before and co- 
jncident with it, was much ruder than (and perhaps of different 


character to) that of mid-Crete. If this be really the case, an 
mportant inference must be drawn—viz., that the Knossian 
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tablets have probably nothing to do with the Presos inscrip- 
tions; and that the non-Greek language of the latter, if ever 
interpreted, will supply no key to the most interesting puzzle 
that Cretan excavation has supplied. 

D. G. Hocartu. 


Fincient Babylonian Caw. 


NEARLY every country in Europe has been benefited by the 
law of Babylonia. This element, showing the culture of the 
Babylonians, has been preserved to us, while to a great extent 
the literature of the Babylonians has perished. There was an 
organized intelligible system of rights and duties enforced by 
the State. 

We find in Babylonia that law was the sum of simple rules 
as well as the outgrowth of the needs of man in social inter- 
course. Man is born for justice, and law and equity have not 
been established by opinion, but by nature. The law of na- 
ture is that which is prescribed by the internal dictates of 
reason alone. Cicero inculcates, in one of the most beautiful 
and perfect ethical codes tobe met with among ancient writers, 
the virtues of humanity, liberality, and justice towards other 
people, as being founded in the universal law of nature. The 
rules of conduct, which are coeval with society, are denomi- 
nated the precepts of natural right. The great Roman jurist 
Ulpian reduces them to these three: ‘To live honestly, to hurt 
no one, to give every man his due.” 

It is these customs and precepts which furnish the content 
of the early law of Babylonia, which determines the form of 
early legal processes, and which, in fact, afford a justification 
for the sanctions which are afterwards imposed by a consti- 
tuted state authority. A body of custom prevailed which was 
regarded as binding upon the whole body of persons forming 
the primitive social group in which such custom obtained. 
The law of Babylonia was originally a body of customary law, 
and although it came in time to be based on statute, custom 
was still regarded as one of its original sources. __ i 
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The Babylonian was not the originator entirely of the law 
which he developed. He was the heir of a yet older civiliza- 
tion. But, however, the legal system which arose in Babylon 
can be shown to be the inmediate result of conditions which 
arise in every country at once agricultural and commercial. 
We find the same conditions in ancient Egypt, in Greece and 
at Rome. This explains the surprising anticipation in ancient 
codes of modern legal methods and modes of thought. The 
custom grew before the law was formulated, and became law 
through enforcement at the hands of some authority capable, 
either through force or respect, of executing its decisions. 

Roman civil law was no doubt indebted largely to the legal 
science of Babylonia. Many of the legal conceptions of mod- 
ern times are clearly discernible in Babylonian law, such as, 
for example, the rights of a mortgagee to redeem his property, 
the need of witnesses to prove the transfer of property, the 
payment of interest on loans, servitudes—these and hundreds 
of other legal conceptions may be defined in the customary 
laws of Babylonia. The Phcenicians invented few or no legal 
principles, but they transmitted those which they received 
from Egypt, and especially Babylonia, to Greece and Rome, 
and thence it passed into modern jurisprudence by means of 
that great bridge which stretches between the ancient and 
modern world, the Roman law. 

We know now that in the time of Abraham the Babylonians 
had reached a high state of culture, and in the development of 
trade, and especially in banking, the inhabitants of Babylonia 
and Chaldea were in advance of the rest of the world. Every 
kind of commodity, from land to money, circulated witha free- 
dom that is unknown to modern commerce; every value was 
negotiable, and there was no limit to the number and variety 
of the agreements that might be entered into. Owing to re- 
cent excavations, thousands of contract tablets have been 
brought to light, many of them dating over 5000 B. C. They 
show that a considerable number of the Babylonians could 
read and write. Every legal document required the signature 


of a number of witnesses, and most of these were able to write 
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their own names. It was only where they could not do so that 
the law was satisfied with a simple “nail-mark” in the clay, the 
name of the witness being appended to the nail-mark by the 
clerk. We find from the contract tablets that women appeared 
as well as men as plaintiffs and defendants in suits, as part- 
ners in commercial transactions, and as signing, when need 
arose, their names. When it was found impossible to compress 
a contract or a legal document within the limits of a single 
tablet, it was continued on a second, a very clever arrange- 
ment being adopted in order to facilitate reference. The tab- 
lets were called the “first” or “second” of a series, which re- 
ceived its name from the first word or line of the work 
inscribed upon them, and the last line of the first tablet was 
repeated at the beginning of the second. In this way the 
librarian and reader were able without loss of time to refer to 
any text which was required in a particular series or work. 

A very large number of the legal documents of the Baby- 
lonians have been preserved. These were inscribed on soft 
clay with a stylus, and then the tablet was baked, and it re- 
mained as one of the most convenient and permanent records 
ever devised. Upwards of seventy-five thousand of these tab- 
lets have been brought to light, and the literature contained 
in them comprises every branch of learning known at the 
time. Historical and mythical documents; religious composi- 
tions; legal, geographical, astronomical, and astrological 
treatises; poems, fables, and proverbs; grammatical and lexical 
disquisitions; lists of stones and trees, of birds and beasts; 
copies of treaties, of commercial transactions, correspondence, 
royal proclamations—all are represented. 

The sense of right in the soil called for a legal system 
whereby land which the tiller had made profitable might be 
secured to him by some fixed tenure and might be passed on to 
his children, or disposed of for an equivalent. The distinction 
between immovable and movable property, or between real 
and personal estate, was thus evolved. The demands of trade 
were equally stimulating to the development of a highly com- 
plicated scheme of commercial law. These operated in direc- 
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tions which indicate a very keen appreciation of the principles 
which underlie modern systems. 

The Romans no doubt derived from the Babylonians their 
custom of duplicating contracts. This method is referred to 
by the prophet Jeremiah: “Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel: Take these evidences, the evidence of the pur- 
chase, both of which is sealed, and this evidence which is open; 
and put them in ‘an earthern vessel, that they may continue 
many days.” In the Babylonian two-fold contract one copy 
enclosed the other. Thus the outer contract preserved the 
inner, the “sealed” one, from any falsification, as well as from 
destruction by time or accidents. 

The Babylonians distinguished two parts in the ordinary 
transactions of the market, the contract and the sale, the 
promise to pay and the actual payment. Trade was facilitated 
because the promises circulated as cash, just as in the modern 
system of credit. If the money was paid down at once, the re- 
ceipt was combined with the contract. If cash was not paid 
for the goods, the contract often stipulated when they should 
be paid for. 

The antichretic mortgage, without the rent of the house and 
without interest on the money was quite common in Babylonia, 
and there was certainly no such association of impecuniosity 
about it as about modern mortgages. In its usual form the 
mortgage was a species of sale in which the idea of the title re- 
maining in the vendor was more clearly emphasized. Herein 
also was preserved the conception of the land as being the in- 
alienable property of the family, although the use of the land 
as distinct from ownership was subject to disposition at the 
hands of the head of the family. The transaction might be re- 
garded as a two-fold loan in which the use of the land was set 
against the use of the money, and the rent of the land was re- 
garded as the equivalent of the interest on the money. The 
antichretic mortgage gave no occasion for any process answer 
ing to foreclosure, but when an article was not given up, but 
only pledged as security for a debt, in the manner of a bill of 
sale, the creditor in the last resort might claim his security. 
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The ease with which money might be raised in this manner 
rendered the transaction very popular, and it was adopted in 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, the west coast of India, and the 
Chinese developed a very similar idea. 

Commercial companies were called by the name of the lead- 
ing partner. In forming a partnership it was customary for 
the partners in business to contribute equal amounts to the 
firm’s capital, and to share accordingly. 

The domestic relation and the family law of Old Babylonia 
resembled in some respects that of Rome. The matrimonial 
law of the ancient Babylonians was evidently borrowed from 
the Summerians. The union of husband and wife was spoken 
of as “the undivided half,” or “the divided house.” The father 
is “one who is looked up to;” the ideogram for mother sug- 
gests the elements “good” and “home;” she is “the enlarged of 
the family.” There seems to have been no limit to the civil 
capacity of the married women. In matters of property she 
was independent, and could transact business independently, 
so far as her property was concerned. In the later laws she 
appears as security for her husband, and even as his creditor. 

Babylonian marriage retained the custom of purchase, and 
the money paid was regarded as the purchase money of a 
woman, and not as the endowment of the bride. Inthe Roman 
law the donatio propter nuptias undoubtedly had the same 
meaning. The daughter, as was the case with the son, stood 
here, asin Rome, under the patria potestas, and was sold to 
the bridegrom in the same way that a son might be sold. If a 
son renounces his mother—Urdbem convocet, et ux domo extre ju- 
beant—they make a eunnuch of him, they hunt him out of the 
home, and drive him out of the town. 

Deeds of adoption were executed with formalities closely re- 
sembling those of maariage contracts. In order that a portion 
of the family inheritance might be advanced to the son, eman- 
cipation was customary by a father or widowed mother, with- 
out adoption into another family. Wills or documents dispos- 
posing of property after one’s death were not known in Old 
Babylonia, but, as in Egypt, the parents could give effect in 
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their own lifetime to any special adjustment of the various 
shares they desired, which would not follow in the strict course 
of the law. 

That aman should have control of his property after death 
was antagonistic to the notion of possession which underlay 
Babylonian law. The father, even by an adoptivesion, could 
alienate family property, without the consent and knowledge 
of the latter, so that the rights of children were preserved: If 
a widow “‘set her face to go down to another house,” ¢. ¢., to 
marry again, she was entitled by law to her original dowry and 
any property she might have received by gift from her first 
husband, in addition of course to anything belonging to her in 
her own right. 

The legal ideas which we have referred to seem to have 
been in no respect peculiar to Babylon. They were the com- 
mon property of all the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and through 
the Phoenicians, who invented few or no legal principles, they 
were transmitted to other nations. 


C. H. &. D. 


Che Year’s Good Work. 


Tue receipts of the American Branch of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund for the Year 1goo-1901, ending in July, were stated 
by mein their subdivisions in the August Bistia. But the 
round sum of twelve thousand and four or five hundred of dol- 
lars conveys no adequate idea of the value of our work and 
particularly of the noble “results” therefrom. In the first 
place the three departments of our society have all been active 
and productive, with peculiarly brilliant achievements at 
Abydos, the site of our original research if in soil delved by 
previous seekers like Amelineau. Four noble quartos repre- 
senting this varied work, the fine brochure named the “Arche- 
logical Report,” and the Annual Report have been published. 
The unique and initial installment of 118 priceless papyri has 
come to our university libraries or collections. Many hun- 
dreds of ushabti have been presented by our Committee to our 
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subscribers. Before this fiscal year closed (July 31), as I am 
notified from London, a second lot of these interesting figur- 
ines were appropriated for our subscribers, and we shall dis- 
tribute them later when our subscribers are back from vacation 
and can in person welcome the curious little souvenirs of what 
the old Egyptians thought or felt respecting the resurrection 
of the body and the accountability of the mind or soul within 
it. 

But a splendid climax to our “results” has been the varied, 
the rich, the archzologically priceless exhibition in London of 
objects, archaic indeed, artistic, even ornamental, from the 
site of Abydos. Inthe collection are such auriferous bits as 
the gold bar of Mena, inscribed with his name; a hollow gold 
case of Zer; his immediate successor; a cap of gold bearing an 
emblem of Osiris; a pin of gold alloy belonging to one of his 
servants; the sceptre of Khasekhemui, banded with gold, and 
soon. The cum summa laude to this climax, at least to Amer- 
icans, is the fact that hundreds of objects in this noble collec- 
tion are voted by the Committee to our museums, and they 
will soon be on their way to America. 

All this, to quote from the Outlook, “is another reminder of 
what the Egypt Exploration Fund is doing so grandly to re- 
store to the world invaluable data in man’s evolutionary 
achievements.” Wituiam Coptey Winstow. 

Boston, August 21, 1go!. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A LETTER received from Jerusalem highly commends the re- 
cently appointed governor and says that he is making an effort 
to restore the water of Solomon’s Pools to the city. Depend- 
ing on foul cistern water, while it lasts, and then on the water 
brought in goat-skins from the well of Joab, Jerusalem is the 
worst city of its size in this respect in the world. Why it is 
not depopulated by pestilence is the mystery, but the condi- 
tions seem to induce poor health through the summer rather 


than actual plague. It will be a fine thing when a Turkish 
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official seeks to signalize his term of office by some good done 
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rather than to enrich himself at the expense of his district, 
leaving it poorer and more desperate than he found it. 

The beginning of a museum in Jerusalem is an event of 
great importance. Dr. F. J. Bliss reports that the Director of 
Public Instruction has set apart a room in the Government 
School, just inside Herod’s Gate, and that most of the objects 
found in the recent excavations are placed there. One case 
has a hundred specimens of pre-Israelite pottery found at 


Lachish. Another case has a hundred specimens of Jewish 
pottery, including stamped jar-handles. Objects in bronze, 
iron, bone and stone are found, also gems, coins, and glass ob- 
jects. It is expected that the museum will be open tothe pub- 
lic for a small fee. May it grow and prosper! 

The rainfall is very low this year and there is reason to fear 


very great suffering throughout the country unless the gov- 
ernor can avert it. 

The July Quarterly gave an account and representation of a 
mosaic found at Jerusalem, very finely executed and repre- 
senting Orpheus playing on the lyre, and surrounded by some 
twenty figures, richly colored. Though obviously pagan, the 
mosaic may go back to the second Christian century, and may 
even have been part of a Christian church. The whole seems 
to be in honor of two women whose names, written in Greek, 
are Theodosia and Georgia. A fuller study is to be made and 
printed later. 

There is further discussion of the famous map of the land 
found in mosaic at Medeba, and M. Clermont Ganneau shows 
cause for a more thorough explanation of it than has yet been 
given. The same scholar has given a representation of a mo- 
saic found in Galilee representing an inscription in four lines 
of square Hebrew, but the reading of it is to be given in the 
next Quarterly. 

The site of Calvary is again in active discussion. There ap- 


pears to be nothing new to say except that Canons MacColl 
and Gell show a disposition to despise the Protestant state of 
mind which raises the question as to the site so long accepted 
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by Catholics. There is an odium archeologicum, but it seems 
wholly out of place in these days, and the very reverend offi- 


cials will not strengthen their cause by refusing to Methodist 
or other dissenting scholars any titles and respect whatever. 
This certainly is not the spirit in which the Fund was organ- 
ized. 

The Quarterly has taken a new departure in giving notices 
of foreign publications in this field of research and thus makes 
itself a more complete summary of the work. 

For the first time the quarterly amount received at the 
London and American offices is nearly equal, sixty-five pounds 
in London and sixty-two pounds in Cambridge, U.S. A. This 
is as it should be. Americans are able to bear half the burden 
of this work, and the Bnglish should feel that they have our 
hearty co-operation in all thorough and energetic work. 

TuHeopore F. Wricut, 


Lon. Sec’y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Book Reviews. 


A Gotuic Grammar, with Selections for Reading, and a 
Glossary. By Wilhelm Braune. Translated by Gerhard H. 
Balg. 

A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language with spec- 
ial reference to English and German. By G. H. Balg, Ph. D. 


With a Preface by Prof. Francis A. March, LL. D., L. H. D. 


Gothic is a sister speech to English, and is the oldest of the 
Teutonic family, and being the oldest sister, is fully entitled 
to claim the place of head of their family. In fact, Gothic 
stands related to the Germanic language generally, very much 
as the Sanskrit to the Indo-European family. Gothic is more 
akin to the common Aryan than any of the Germanic tongues. 
The Old Norse Edda dates only from the eleventh century; 
the Anglo-Saxon Beowolf is probably not older than the ninth 
century, nor the Old High German //i/debrand than the eighth 
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century. But we have a Gothic version of the Scriptures dat- 
ing some four hundred years further back, about A. D. 350. 
The Gothic version of the Scriptures, made by Uphilas 
(Wulfila) bishop of the Goths, are all the remains that the 
world now possesses of the queen mother of so many princely 
languages. In the Gothic languages are included the Low 
German and the High German. The Low German embraces 
the Norse, or Scandinavian languages, the Anglo-Saxon, the 


Frisic, and the Low Dutch. The Norse languages include 
three special dialects; the Icelandic, Swedish and Danish. As 
an interval of four centuries separates the Gothic Scriptures 
from any literary documents now extant of the other Ger- 
manic languages, a knowledge of the Gothic is indispensable 
to all students of Old English, and to the student of Latin and 
Greek, who wishes to understand the origin and development 


of the grammatical forms of these languages, an acquaintance 
with Gothic is essential. 

Of the version of the Scriptures ascribed to Ulphilas, we 
have a great part of the New Testament, and a very small por- 
tion of the Old. We have also a fragment of the Commentary 
on St. John ascribed to him. The language, as we may judge 
from these remains, shows considerable cultivation, and they 


are evidence of the possession of the art of writing at a very 
early period. There is a general agreement that runic writing 
first appeared in the north in the second century, and that it 
came with the art of working iron, and the use of the horse. 
These runic inscriptions, of which we have some two thousand 
pieces, monuments, weapons, ornaments, etc., are found in Swe- 
den and other parts of Scandinavia, as well as in Great Britain, 


and they give us a glimpse of something yet older. It is signifi- 


cant that the word ruma, so common on the monuments, as 
applied to the characters, denotes in Gothic, as in Irish, mys- 
tery or counsel, and was evidently a secret writing. To write 
is in Gothic meljan, which may be connected with the Anglo- 
Saxon mar/, a picture, Sanskrit md/a, a line, and malika, a 
painter, and apparently meant, in the first instance, to depict. 
Gothic continued to be spoken for five hundred years, finally 
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dying out in the ninth century, leaving no issue, as was the 
case with many other Teutonic tongues spoken about the same 
period—those, for instance, of the Vandals, Herculi, and Ber- 
gundians, of whom no records have survived. 

German scholars have written largely upon the subject of 
the Gothic language, and numerous grammars have been pub- 
lished in Germany by Diefenbach, Gabelentz, Meyer, and 
others. In 1868 appeared in England, Skeat’s Moeso-Gothic 


Glossary, with an outline of Moeso-Gothic grammar, and a list 
of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English words, etymologically 
connected with Moeso-Gothic. 

In 1880 appeared Braune’s Gotische Grammatik, of which 
four editions have appeared in Germany. From the fourth 
edition we have the second edition of the translation before us, 
edited with explanatory notes, complete citations, derivations, 


and correspondence, by Dr. Gerhard H. Balg. This is one of 
the best Gothic grammars we have met with. The Gothic 
phonology and inflection are, as far as possible, set forth by 
themselves, without resorting to comparative grammar for an 
explanation. The reading exercises offer sufficient material, 
and gives students, working independently of a teacher, an op- 
portunity to apply what they have learned from the grammar. 


A glossary contains not only the vocabulary of the reading but 
also all words occurring in the grammar. Dr. Balg’s transla- 
tion is accompanied by critical notes, and a valuable glossary, 
in which the inflection of every word is indicated, and refer- 
ences are made to the paragraphs on phonology. Proper 
nouns have been inflected in full, and references are given to 
the texts. 

The laws of Gothic phonology are important and interesting 


to all students of philology. One of the most characteristic is 
that in words of more than one syllable, the vowels a and # 
preceding a final consonant disappear. Another phonetic law 
peculiar to Gothic, is that which as a rule changes 7 to az and u 
to au before ry and #. In Gothic, asin Sanskrit, we have full 
and conspicuous the formative syllable ya, which is commonly 
obscured in Greek and Latin verbs, In the nominal declen- 
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sion Gothic has lost all the dual forms, and the ablative, while 
nearly all the datives are borrowed from the vocative. 

Dr. Balg’s plan includes a complete apparatus, a grammar, 
an etymological glossary, and an edition of the Gothic remains 
with an introduction and notes. 

The Glossary before us is the second of the series. It con- 
tains the extant words of the Gothic language. The glossary 
is very well arranged and cannot but be very helpful to the 
student of languages as well as of Gothic. The compounds 
are divided by hyphens, and particular attention has been 
given to the translating of the Gothic words. Nearly all the 
citations have been taken directly from the text. The glossary 
is largely occupied with comparative etymology, and the stu- 
dent of English will be interested in the etymological study of 
the Gothic relations. This work shows great labor, not only 
in the compilation, but also in the composition, it having been 
set up under the author’s supervision in a country newspaper 
office, and a form of eight pages were sent at a time to an ad- 
joining city to be electrotyped. This is the first work of the 
kind published in this country and it is a credit to the author’s 
scholarship. 

The grammar is an octavo of 228 pages, and is sold at the 
low price of $1.35. The Glossary is a quarto of 667 pages, and 
is sold at $4.50. Dr. Balg also publishes “The First Germanic 
Bible, translated from the Greek by the Gothic Bishop Wulfila, 
in the Fourth Century, and the other Remains of the Gothic 
Language, edited with an Introduction, a Syntax, and a 
Glossary.” Price $3.25. These works can be obtained of the 
author, Dr. G. H. Balg, 623 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis., or of 
Lemke & Buechner, 812 Broadway, New York. 


Firchaoclogical Notes. 


Dr. Stein, of the British Indian Education Department, has 
just returned to London after a year’s exploration in the deep- 
ly interesting section of central Asia. He spent months in the 
little known Khotan Desert, and succeeded in excavating a 
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large series of Buddhist temples and monastic buildings ten 
miles to the northeast of Khotan city. He found a lot of an- 
cient manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese, and an unknown lan- 
guage, which includes some well known Indian characters. 
He also found Buddhist pictures and numerous stucco sculp- 
tures which were undoubtedly of Indian style. From this 
point, Dr. Stein pushed to an ancient site in the desert beyond 
Keriya, where he made a rich strike of ruined dwellings, half 
buried in the sand, and an abundant supply of epigraphical 
and other relics likely to prove of great importance to students 
of Indian antiquity and early central Asiatic history. He ob- 
tained 500 documents written on wooden tablets in Kharosthi 
script peculiar to the extreme northwest of ancient India. 

The deciphering of these records requires much time and 
labor, but already it can be seen that the tablets contain the 
correspondence of a private official. Some still bear the clay 
seal which was originally attached, and also the string with 
which an ingeniously contrived wooden envelope was fastened. 
These seals possess specific interest, the number showing un- 
mistakable traces of the influence of Greek art. 

Dr. Stein subsequently explored the sites of east Khotan, 
which furnished additional manuscripts, many interesting 
specimens of ancient sculpture, all showing the influence of 
Greek art and colossal stucco images. 

In addition to enriching the knowledge of ancient Central 
Asia, Dr. Stein has been the means of bringing to light a clev- 
erly planned extensive trade in fabricated manuscripts. These 
have been found in some famous European collections, gov- 
ernmental and private, and many learned men have wasted 
precious hours endeavoring to decipher what were believed to 
be the records of hitherto unknown languages. Dr. Stein 
found that Islan Akhun, who, for a Central Asiatic, was a phe- 
nomenally enterprising man, was locally credited with having 
established a factory of ancient documents. He is the agent 
through whom the British and Russian representatives at 
Kashgar, as well as private collectors, obtain manuscripts. 
Owing to the gradually increasing suspicion about him in the 
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last few years the demand for his documents has rather fallen 
off and he has taken up the profession of a medicine man. 

When Dr. Stein returned from Khotan in April the Chinese 
District Officer produced Islan Akhun for examination. Islan 
at first denied that he was a fakir and forger, but ultimately 
confessed. It seems that he was originally engaged with ac- 
complices in making up manuscripts of what appeared to him 
a reasonable imitation of the genuine ancient scraps. Finding 
a profitable market he allowed his inventive powers free scope 
and turned out documents at a rapid rate. This process still 
seemed too slow and too laborious, so Islan conceived the au- 
dacious scheme of block printing. In order to give an ancient 
appearance to modern Khotan paper, he first soaked it in a 
solution which imparted a yellow color. Then he printed it 
without much attention to its supposed connection. Afterthis 
the printed sheets were hung on chimneys and smoked and 
finally buried for some time in the desert sand. They were 
then palmed off as ancient documents. 

Islan Akhun’s wickedness did not end there, for he used to 
go about the mountains and represent himself as an agent sent 
by the British Government to look after the slaves originally 
carried from India, and now ordered released. He was able to 
levy blackmail on the ignorant hillmen by producing formid- 
able documents purporting to be credentials. These were con- 
fiscated by Dr. Stein. One was an old Swedish newspaper of 
1897. Akhun is now a convict with a wooden collar around 
his neck. 


Ir is now some twenty-five years since the spade of Schlie- 
mann brought to light the remains of the oldest civilization of 
Greece; and as it was soon recognized that these remains be- 
longed to the period of the Bronze Age, it was clear that they 
must be older than the classical period of Greek culture, says 
Nature. The excavations which were made subsequently in 
several parts of the Greek world by the various investigators 
who were emulating Schliemann’s example proved that this 
Bronze-Age culture was not confined to any particular part of 
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Greece, but extended over the whole Hellenic area. Such dis- 
coveries compelled classical scholars to abandon many precon- 
ceived notions, and they found it necessary to revise entirely 
their ideas about the origins of Greek civilization; it is not to 
be wondered at that many excellent scholars of the “old 
school” still find it difficult to make their views fall into line 
with the new order of things in classical archeology. This is 
most evident when the dating of Mycenzan antiquities has to 
be considered, for if the Mycenzan culture, being of the Bronze 
Age, is necessarily pre-classical, its foreat must be assigned to 
the second millennium before Christ. 

An important confirmation of this view seems to be supplied 
by the evidence derived from the excavations which have been 
made in Egypt in recent years, where a large number of ob- 
jects, pottery, etc., of Mycenzan origin have been found; and 
in many cases such objects have been discovered side by side 
with native Egyptian objects which must belong to the period 
which lies between B. C. 1500 and B. C. 1000. The discoveries 
of Mr. A. J. Evans, however, all seem to point to a still earlier 
date for the first development of Mycenzan culture out of 
primitive barbarism, and a useful indication of its antiquity 
is supplied by the discovery, recently announced, of a statue 
of King Khian of Egypt, in Crete. Now the existence of King 
Khian was made known to us by numerous scarabs and certain 
monuments which were found at Tanis in the Delta and Bagh- 
dad in Turkey-in-Asia, and it is generally thought that he was 
a Hyksos king, who reigned about B. C. 1800. Professor 
Petrie, judging from the style of the work on Khian’s scarabs 
alone, has assigned this king to a far earlier date, 7. ¢, to the 
period between the sixth and eleventh dynasties, about B. C, 
3000; there is, however, no sufficient foundation for this view, 
and, so far as we know, it is not accepted by the majority of 
Egyptologists. 

The discovery of Khian’s statue by Mr. A. J. Evans in the 
Mycenzan palace of Knossos takes its place naturally in the 
long series of facts derived from archzological evidence col- 
lected in Egypt and Crete, which point with one accord to a 
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date before B.C. 1500 for the beginnings of the Mycenzan 
period properly so-called. 


THE question is sometimes asked: What are the oldest writ- 
ten records known? There are the tablets of the Babylonian 
King Khammurabi, B. C. 2300, who was the Amraphel of Gene- 
sis. There are hundreds of these tablets. Most of them were 


found at Tel Sifr, the ancient Larsa, Many of these bits of 
clay partake of the character of letters. Can we imagine that 
the Post Office had its duties before or during the time of Abra- 
ham? But these Khammurabi documents are but of yester- 
day when compared with the inscribed cylinders, or bricks, 
which, beginning with the date of B. C. 4500, continue down to © 
yesterday, or say, B. C. 520. 

Suppose we accept, then, B. C. 4500 as the earliest record of 


man’s writing. How many thousands of years must have 
passed before man invented the signs or the characters by 
means of which he gave a positive form to his thoughts? As 
the archeologist goes on with his studies, he is forced to admit 
that the dawn of civilization is removed further and further 
back. If Lord Kelvin gives to the world we live in a begin- 


ning some 6,000,000 years ago, when did man first write? The 
hope is entertained by Assyriologists that even earlier cunei- 
form letterings may be discovered. 

The character of the documents of the time of the Kings of 
Ur and Dungi, of about B. C. 2500, have been fully studied. 
The most interesting are the tithe payments made to the tem- 
ples. There are innumerable entries of sheep, oxen, asses, 
etc., brought in by the farmers, with corn, dates, wool, and 
other produce. These, as accounts, are perfectly well kept, 


and might be deemed models of clerical skill to-day. There 
are trade contracts and leases. It becomes by no means im- 
possible to understand what were commercial relations in 
Babylon some 2300 years before the Christian era. Could 
there have been moneyed institutions resembling our banks? 
That there were trading guilds seems positive. Babylon was 
a great commercial centre. 
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As to the records of King Nebuchadnezzar (a very much 
maligned potentate), we have his record exactly. In the De- 
partment of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum may 
be seen documents belonging to every year of his long reign. 
Could there have been a syndicate in those remote times? 
There are the records of a firm which must have been possess- 
ed of large means. Its name and style was “Engibi & Sons.” 
This concern was quite ready to advance money on eligible 
property. 

Civilization cannot work in one direction alone. Metallurgic 


proficiency was prominent among the Assyrians. There are 
the bronze castings of B. C. 2200. And where did these old 


people get their tin? That is a question no archeologist has 
found an answer to up to the present moment. 


ANOTHER archeological expedition to Sendjirji, in the north 
of Syria, will be sent by the Berlin Oriental Society about the 
end of this year, under Professor von Luschan, of the Ethno- 
logical Museum here. The ruins of the ancient capital of the 
kingdom of Shamal, situated near the Kurd village of Send- 
jirji, were discovered by Drs. Puchsteine and Luschan in 1883, 


and thoroughly examined by several expeditions from 1888 to 
1894 at the expense of the Berlin Oriental Society. The most 


ancient finds date as far back as about two thousand years be- 
fore Christ, and consist of some Hittite antiquities, a statue of 
King Panamma (745 to 727), covered with inscriptions, and an 
Assyrian Stele of Asarhadon, about the year 670 before Christ. 
The examination of the tumulus covering the castle gate, 
which dates back as far as 1000 before Christ, the castle itself, 
and the double well, not being finished in 1894, the work is to 
be brought to a conclusion by the present inspection. 


In the concluding lecture of a series at the Royal Institution 
on the “Rise of Civilization in Egypt” Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
the famous archeologist, discussed the famous “nebulous 
fringe” period which still separates the prehistoric from the 
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historic. During the reigns before Mena (about 4750 B. C.) no 
continuous inscriptions have been found. The first line of 
writing is on the tablets used at Mena’s funeral. Mena’s posi- 
tion as the first king of the first dynasty marks the beginning 
of anew order. Out of the ten kings who are stated in history 
to have reigned before Mena four have been found named on 
their own monuments. Under Zer, the successor of Mena, the 
final crystallization of Egypt took place, and no essential 
change occurs until its final decay, 5000 years later. This rapid 
fixation is like that in Greek art between the Persian war and 
Pheidias. The technical ability shown in the manufacture of 
the jewelry lately discovered, has not been exceeded since. 
Later changes have only involved complexity of labor, but no 
new ability. The linen of that age, as compared with modern 
fine cambric, shows a finer thread and a closer warp—6ooo 
years before ourown. Foreign intercourse is shown by many 
vases, of which the material and form are clearly of an Ajgean 
source, Such are absolutely dated to the reign of King Zer, 
and the starting point of the history of Greek vases must now 


be taken back some 3000 years before the Mycenzan age. 


Rev. James P. Nigs, Ph. D., who has visited Palestine with 
the express purpose of studying the results of recent explora- 
tions in Palestine, has come to the conclusion that ninety-five 
per cent. of the work is yet to be done. The observations of 
Dr. Nies, which are set forth in a ‘paper contributed to the 
Journal of Biblical Literature go to show that rich rewards 
are still awaiting the archzological explorer in Palestine. He 
says: 

“During all my travels, I had especially in mind possible ex- 
cavations, and my conclusion was that in spite of the fact that 
only two really important Hebrew inscriptions have thus far 
been discovered, the land is rich in promise to historians, 
archeologists and biblical students. No other country of 
which I know can offer so long a series of radical historic 
changes. Arranged in periods they would be: 
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“(1) Hittite, Amorite, and Egyptian, and possibly early 
Babylonian traces; (2) Phoenician; (3) Jewish; (4) Persian; (5) 
Greek; (6) Roman (abundant); (7) Byzantine (abundant); (8) 
Kufic; (9) Crusader; (10) Saracenic; and, east of the Jordon, 
may be added to all these Moabite, Ammonite, and Nabatzan. 

‘“‘Perhaps I ought also to mention the prehistoric period of 
rude stone monuments. Of these I had the good fortune to 
find two, of which I have seen no mention, and possibly a third 
of considerable interest. One has a Jebel Osha, on the road 
leading from Salt to Nablous, a fine stone circle; another is on 
the road between Ras el Abyad and Tyre, a dolmen whose 
table-stone lies beside it; and a third may prove to be the 
veritable circle used by the priests of Baal at the Mahraka on 
Mount Carmel. 

“Of the various periods I have mentioned, architectural 
monuments, tombs, rock-cuttings, roads, and coins are to be 
found in various parts of the country on the surface, and most 
of these have been described by travelers and by the survey- 
ors employed by the Palestine Exploration Fund of England, 
as well as by French and American expeditions. If what they 
state is accepted as true, what may we not expect to find in 
the future, when almost all the whole work of excavation re- 
mains to be done? The country east and west of the Jordan 
contains literally hundreds of ¢e//s and promising ruins, of 
which only four or five have thus far been, in any way, exam- 
ined. Follow any of the great plains or valleys, and you will 
be confronted by a continuous series of ¢e//s, or great artificial 
mounds. Follow any of the rocky ridges, and you will not fail 
to encounter ruins in equal abundance. Among all these are 
the sites of cities of the highest importance to science—the 
cities of the Philistine plain, Samaria, Beth Shan, Jericho, 
Heshbon, and many others of nearly equal celebrity. I know 
of no part of the trans-Jordan country (whose surface has been 
so admirably described in ‘Kast of the Jordan,’ by our own 
Selah Merrill) that has been excavated, and yet here was 
found the Mesha Stone! It is thrilling to examine such sites 
as Heshbon, Elealeh, and Medeba, and to realize that under- 
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neath the present Roman and Byzantine ruins must lie count- 
less objects of antiquarian value, and, in all probability, many 
inscriptions which would shed a flood of light on many vexed 
questions of history and of the Bible.” 


Mr. Evans has embodied some of the most curious of his 
first year’s discoveries at Knossos in a most illuminating arti- 
cle on “Mycenzan Tree and Pillar Cult, and its Mediterranean 
Relations,” printed in the last number of the /ournal of Hel- 
lenic Studies (Vol. xxi, part 1, 1901). The Egyptian relations 
of his first year’s Knossian discoveries he has treated minutely 
in a special article published by the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and now comes, in Volume xxx, of the /ournal of the Anthrop- 
ological Institute, a review of Dr. Murray’s “Excavations in 
Cyprus (Bequest of Miss E. T. Turner to the British Mu- 
seum)”, in which Mr. Evans brings out in greater detail his 
conclusions as to the relations between Mycenzan culture and 
the bronze and stone ages in the Mediterranean basin—conclu- 
sions which were sketched by him nearly a year ago in 
Nature, September 27, 1900. Mr. Evan's anticipation that the 
two acres of the Knossian site uncovered last year would prove 
to be less than half the area requiring minute exploration, has 
been literally verified. This year he has uncovered about 
three acres more, and it is gradually becoming evident that 
the “Labyrinth” was as much like a miniature city as any one 
rambling building could be. Here, naturally enough, Egyp- 
tian analogies have suggested themselves to him. He has 
added to his store of linearized pictographic signs by new 
finds. There are more frescoes—one of them giving a female 
head with wonderfully fresh coloring. A curious draught- 
board, partly of silver, has been unearthed, and, over and 
above all this, new “magazines,” filled with storage jars, of di- 
mensions even huger than those of last year, have been found 
in very great abundance. Workshops where beautifully 
wrought stone vessels were found in various stages of comple- 
tion have appeared, and still the excavations were in progress 
when Mr. Evans’ preliminary account went to press. It is not 
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to be wondered at that these various |accounts should have 
created a great stir in learned circles, and have secured Mr. 
Evans’ election as a fellow of the Royal Society. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
ology. Vol. xxiii. Part 3.—The Hyksos; the Hittite Inscrip- 
tions; the Arzawa Letters; Kandaules of Lydia, by A. H. 
Sayce—Documents Assyrians relatifs 4 la Magie, by A. Bois- 
sier—Egyptian Painter’s Palette of Wood, by E. Towry 
Whyte—“The De Duabus Viis;” a New Latin Version of the 
First Six Chapters of the “Didache,” by Joseph Offord and E. 
Gilbert Highton—The Fraser Scarabs, by F. L1. Griffith—Note 
on Scarab No. 384, in Mr. John Ward’s Collection, by Mrs. 
Grenfell—Notes on Gen. vi: 16, Isa. xviii: 1, and Prov. xxx: 15 
by Rev. Canon Cheyne. 

Says Prof. Sayce: “A study of the newly found Hittite in- 
scription of Babylon has convinced me that the Hittite charac- 
ters were polyphonous, and that it is just this polophony which 
has hitherto foiled our attempts at decipherment. Besides the 
value possessed by a character when used ideographically, it had 
another and simpler value when used phonetically. Whether 
the polyphony went any further than this, I cannot tell. But 
the goat’s head which, as we know from the base of Tarkon- 
démos, had ideographically the value of tarku, had syllabically 
the value of s. This is plain from the lion of Mer’ash, where 
it twice takes the place of the nominative suffix s. In the in- 
scription from Babylon, moreover, the ideograph of ‘water,’ 
which represents the name of a god, and also, as I believe, the 
word Khat (ta) or ‘Hittite,’ replaces the patronymic suffix.” 

In this article Prof. Sayce attempts the translation of a num- 
ber of Hittite ideographs. 


Tue second part of the first volume of Lidzbarski’s Ephem- 
erts fiir Semtitische Epigraphik is recently from the press. 
Lidzbarski discusses the relations of the South Arabian script 
to the north Semitic script, as found in the Phoenician, Moab- 
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ite, and similar inscriptions. We know that Arabia Felix was 
the seat of one of the oldest. civilizations in the world, and that 
it was in close commercial relations with the northern Sem- 
ites. This would make the communication of the art of alpha- 
betic writing an event almost inevitable as was its contempor- 
aneous transmission to the Greeks. There is no reason why 
the alphabet should not have been conveyed to Saba before 
the time of Solomon, when the direct trade route by the Red 
Sea was opened by the enterprise of Hiram, King of Tyre. 
The Sabzen alphabet has been considered to be one of the most 
archaic of the South Semitic alphabets. The Ethiopic is only 
its modern development. Lidzbarski discusses the relations 
of the south Arabian script to the north Semitic script, as 
found in the Phoenician, Moabite, and similar inscriptions, and 
he reaches the conclusion that the south Arabian script was 
derived directly from the north Semitic and Phoenician. 
Lidzbarski concludes that the script cannot antedate 800 B. C., 
thus supporting the view generally entertained of the date of 
the Mincean-Sabcean civilization, in opposition to Glaser, Hom- 
mel and Weber. 

It has been the opinion of some scholars that some lost 
alphabet, of which we have no knowledge, must have been the 
archetype of the Sabzean, as well as the Safaite and the Indian 
alphabet of Asoka. There was an ample opportunity for the 
transmission to India of the Sabzean alphabet, which must 
have branched off from the Phoenician stem at some time not 
later than the sixth century B. C., and it is to this very period 
that the origin of the Indian alphabet must be assigned. 

In the last number of the Mittetlunger der Vorderastatischen 
Gesellschaft ( 1901, No. 2) Otto Weber endeavors to prove that 
the Minzan kingdom antedated the kingdom of the Sabzans, 
reaching its highest point of prosperity about 1000 B.C. The 
Minzan inscriptions carry us back, he believes, at least as far 
as 1200 B. C., and, of course, the Minzean alphabet was devel- 
oped much earlier. The Minzan kingdom lasted until about 
600 B, C., when it was overthrown by the Sabeans. Glaser 
and Hommel both agree as to the antiquity of the inscriptions, 
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the latter believing the Minzan script to be the parent of the 
Pheenician, while, as we have seen, Lidzbarski reaches the 
conclusion that the south Arabian script was derived directly 
from the north Semitic and Phcenician. 

Lidzbarski discusses incidentally the forms of the letters of 
the famous Siloah inscription from Jerusalem, a monument of 
the early Hebrew alphabet whose authenticity is unimpeach- 
able, and which stands unrivaled in antiquity and interest 
among Semitic records, save by the Moabite stone. Asis well 
known, the Siloam inscription was in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
but written in Phoenician characters closely resembling those 
found on the Moabite stone. Its date is supposed to be about 
the eighth century B. C. On epigraphical grounds Lidzbarski 
concludes that this inscription is very ancient, as was at first 
supposed, and not of the Herodian period, as has recently been 
claimed. 


We learn from the Sunday School Times of a report from 


Professor Dr. George Steindorff on the recent discoveries at 
Alexandria. Important as Alexandria is in helping us to ob- 
tain a knowledge of Greco-Egyptian civilization, and of the 
development of the early Christian church, its exploration by 
archeologists has been altogether too long neglected. It 
seems, however, that we have now reached a turning point, as 
in the last few years increased attention has also been paid to 
the historical and archeological questions that connect with 
this city. The excavations which for some time past have been 
made by German scholars near the place where “Cleopatra’s 
Needle” (now in New York) once stood, have led to important 
results. Traces have been discovered of the magnificent pal- 
aces of the monarchs of the house of Lagus, in which a Ptol- 
emy, an Arsinoé, a Berenice, and a Cleopatra, once held court. 
Not a great deal, indeed, remains of them, nevertheless it has 
been possible to determine their ground-plan with consider- 
able accuracy. Another highly interesting discovery on the 
territory of ancient Alexandria was made by the merest acci- 
dent. Inthe mound known as Kom esh shugafa, lying some- 
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what towards the southwest of the well-known “Pompey’s Pil- 
lar,” quarrymen found a large catacomb, which is not only the 
largest, but also the most beautiful and best preserved of all 
the Alexandrian catacombs. The subterranean chambers are 
arranged in stories, connected by elegant stairways. Many of 
the walls are covered with Egyptian decorations; at other 
places, Egyptian and Greek art forms are intermingled. The 
tomb probably belonged to an Egyptian dignitary, who at this 
spot provided a last resting-place, not only for himself, but for 
his entire family and household. It dates from the second 
century of our era. 


THE recent number of the Archeologisches Jahrbuch con- 
tains the preliminary report by the brothers Alfred and Justus 
Koerte, of their archzological finds last season in the ruins of 
the city Gordieion in northern Phrygia. A leading object was 
to discover the shrine where Alexander the Great cut the 


Gordian Knot, and the archeologists are convinced that they 


have found this in a small temple, 20 metres long and 11 
metres wide, of which, however, little but the foundations and 
roof-tiles have been preserved, these evidently belonging to 
the Eastern Greek style of structure of the sixth century. No 
sculptures of any kind was found except a torso of a Siren, in 
archaic Greek style. Nothing of the old city walls was discov- 
ered. The most important find was a series of fine burial 
chambers, about 14 inches in height, which contained an 
abundance of tile utensils, and some in bronze andiron. The 
greatest curiosity among them is a sort of kettle with a sieve, 
which the Brothers Koerte consider to have been used as beer 
vessels. These utensils range from the eighth and seventh 
century to the late Greek period. The particulars of the work 
done in Gordieion will be given in a special volume soon to be 
published. 


It is interesting to call attention to the spot which Prof. 
Hogarth describes on another page as the site best worth visit- 
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ing in Crete. This was located and uncovered by the perse- 
verance of an American woman, Miss Harriet Boyd. 

The remains of an ancient Mycenzan town of Gorynia lie on 
the Gulf of Mirabello at the head of the lowest pass to the 
south coast. The site is close to the main road from Candia to 
Sitria, and was discovered by Miss Boyd, who had been direct- 
ing the excavations. Her workmen have now laid bare two 
narrow, tortuous streets, which are paved on either end and 
are preserved to a considerable extent. 

The houses are built of stone with party walls of brick. 
This style of structure was often suspected on the Aigean 


Gulf, but the sites were never found before. Two streets con- 
verge toward a large building of fine masonry on the highest 
point of a knoll, which is easy to recognize as the house of the 
local Governor. 

The contents of the buildings are interesting as well as the 
structure, Almost everything in the shape of precious metal 
has vanished, but everything in bronze seems to have re- 
mained in the shape of weapons, tools and vessels. Among 
the many clay vases are some which were previously suspected 
from fragments that have been recovered among the chambers, 
one of which, from the objects and symbols found, it is safely 
inferred had been a small shrine. 


Contents of Man for August: Strangling-cords from the 
Murray River, Victoria, Australia, by H. Balfour, Ill.—Four 
Photographs from the Oasis of El Khargeh, with a Brief De- 
scription of the District, by C. S. Myers—Forgeries of New 
Zealand Stone Implements, by J. E. Partington—Note on the 
Occurrence of Forgeries in the Pacific, by H. L. Roth—Torres 
Straits Pottery, A Correction, by A. C. Haddon—Obituary, 
Sir C. E. Peek—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 

In the reign of Thotmes III (about 1500 B. C.) the western 
oases were divided into the Northern and Southern oases, the 
latter of which probably comprised those of El Khargeh and 
Dakhleh. These two, or perhaps only the former, became 
afterwards known as the Oasis magna. From an early time, 
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certainly before 1000 B. C.. El Khargeh was used as a place of 
banishment, To it, in the year 434 of the Christian era, Nes- 
torions was exiled because of his religious convictions. There 
is very little doubt that the remarkable necropolis, an illustra- 
tion of which is given, and numerous monasteries, are the re- 


mains which the small bands of his followers have left behind. 
Mr. Myers describes several of the tombs and temples. 


Dr. ArtTuHUR S. Cootry, Auburndale, Mass., has issued a cat- 
alogue of photographs of Greece and Europe, a list of some 800 
photographs taken by him in 1897-1899, while a member of the 
American school at Athens. Mr. George R. Swain of Bay 
City, Mich., has issued a calendar of over 2500 slides on 
Roman Archeology and Greek Sculpture, embracing topogra- 
phy, monuments, excavations, sculpture, architecture, manu- 
scripts, etc. This catalogue contains 175 slides from the pho- 
tographs and original drawings used in the illustration of 
“Pompeii; Its Life and Art,” by August Mau; 100 slides from 
the De Criscio inscriptions from original negatives; and a 
complete set from the Brunn-Bruckman Denkmaeler, plates 
1-515 inclusive. 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. V, 
No. 2: Excavations at Kavonsi, Crete, in 1900, by Harriet A. 
Boyd, Four Plates—Fragments of an Archaic Argive Inscrip- 
tion, by James Dennison Rogers—The Roman Aqueducts as 
Monuments of Architecture, by Howard Crosby Butler—Bibli- 
ography of Archeological Books (1900), by H. N. Fowler— 
Archeological Discussions (July, Dec. 1900), by H. N. Fowler. 


Ow1nc to the absence in Europe of Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 
the Secretary of the Fund, we are obliged to omit the subscrip- 
tions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Archeological Sur- 
vey, and the Greco-Roman Branch for the month of August, 





